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To  All  the  ’’Friends  of  Friends  Bulletin../’ 

Heartfelt  thanks  for  all  your  generous  gifts  in 
response  to  our  first  direct  mail  appeal.  A final  total 
will  be  available  in  April. 

And  to  all  our  readers:  Friends  Bulletin  Commit- 
tee in  its  February  meeting  considered  the  state-of- 
your-magazine  in  a lively  review  of  correspondence 
and  suggestions.  From  this  process  a new  column 
feature  has  been  added  as  you  will  note  in  this  issue  — 
“Friends  for  300  Words.” 

Here  is  Jim  Anderson’s  invitation  to  reader- 
participation,  this  opportunity  for  Friends  to  speak 
briefly  “about  events,  experiments,  new  practices, 
calls  for  help,  etc.,  which  are  part  of  the  lives  of  our 
Meetings,  committees,  children’s  programs,  families 
— wherever  we  try  to  live  our  faith  and  discover 
something  about  it  that  seems  to  speak  to  others  as 
well.  A ministry,  a diary  excerpt,  an  invitation,  a 
brief  report,  something  that’s  working,  something  that 
took  an  odd  turn,  an  abiding  dilemma  — it  could  be 
any  of  these  things.  But  small  scale,  as  the  ministry  in 
Meeting  gains  from  brevity  and  concreteness.  Three 
hundred  words,  some  with  exclamation  points,  some 
with  question  marks,  some  with  full  stops.”  (Jim 
Anderson  is  a new  member  of  Friends  Bulletin 
Committee.) 

Our  January  1989  issue  with  its  Middle  East 
Presentation  has  evoked  both  perceptive  and  personal 
responses  which  appear  here  in  our  Forum  and  in 
Calvin  Schwabe’s  intensely  felt  reminiscenses  of  his 
eight  years  in  Lebanon  and  the  tragedies  which  have 
altered  the  lives  of  four  of  his  most  promising  medical 
students  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 

(Calvin  Schwabe  is  currently  Professor  of  Epidemiol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  California  Campuses  at  Davis 
and  San  Francisco  School  of  Medicine  and  is  a 
member  of  Davis  Meeting.) 

Lois  Vincent,  San  Fernando  Meeting,  has 
volunteered  to  write  a bimonthly  column  as  a digest 
of  Southern  California  Friends  Meeting  newsletters. 
We  are  indebted  to  Lois  for  this  service  to  Friends  and 
invite  a Northern  California  Friend  to  undertake  a 
similar  effort  in  that  region. 

Through  the  offices  of  our  corresponding  editors  in 
NYPM  and  IMYM  we  hope  to  find  a Friend  in  each 

(Continued  on  page  115 ) 
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Eagles’  Lament 

by  Calvin  W.  Schivabe,  Davis  Meeting 

My  wife,  Tippy,  and  I arrived  by  ship  in  Beirut  in 
August  1956  to  stay  for  three  years  — which  turned 
into  eight.  I was  to  chair  the  joint  department  of 
Tropical  Health  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  the  American  University 
of  Beirut.  Right  away  we  located  the  small  Quaker 
worship  group  of  Arabs  and  foreigners  which  met 
irregularly  in  various  homes.  Before  long  a local 
Lebanese  group  called  the  Eagles’  Foundation  offered 
us  a room  in  which  to  meet  regularly  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  room  was  in  an  old  building  about 
three  blocks  up  Rue  Bliss  from  the  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut  (AUB). 

Not  long  after  that,  one  of  my  new  second  year 
medical  students  named  Adnan  Mroueh  told  me  he 
had  seen  my  name  on  the  list  of  local  Quakers  which 
members  of  the  Eagles’  board  had  reviewed  in 
deciding  to  lend  us  the  use  of  their  property  on  First 
Day  mornings.  All  I knew  of  the  Eagles  then  was  that 
it  was  a Lebanese  social  service  organization  and  that 
our  Quaker  contact  with  it  had  been  an  American 
high  school  teacher  in  Beirut,  Don  Knapp.  He  knew 
Hasib  Mroueh,  one  of  the  Eagle’s  founders  and  prime 
movers,  a young,  energetic  and  highly  motivated 
instructor  in  social  work  at  the  also  American- 
founded  Beirut  College  for  Women.  As  it  turned  out, 
Hasib  was  Adnan’s  cousin. 

I soon  learned  that  three  other  medical  students  at 
AUB  — all  in  the  same  second  year  class  — Raja 
Khoury,  Salah  Salman  and  Azmi  Jarrah  — were 
Eagles,  too.  Moreover,  that  that  organization  was  in 
many  ways  unique.  For  one  important  thing  its 
membership  cut  completely  across  religious  bounds, 
something  virtually  unknown  among  Lebanese 
philanthropies  which  followed  closely  the  strict 
sectarian  lines  laid  down  by  the  Turks  in  Ottoman 
times.  This  policy  had  made  it  easier  for  the  Turks  to 
rule  such  a disparate  population,  but  virtually  assured 
that  not  just  charity,  but  all  social  concern,  began  — 
and  ended  — “at  home,”  within  each  religiously 
defined  community.  Clearly  this  was  one  beginning 
of  Lebanon’s  current  political  problems,  but  these 
were  problems  the  Eagles  were  dedicated  to  ending 


Schwabe  Family  in  their  AUB  apartment,  Beirut  1962. 


From  left  to  right:  Calvin,  Cathy,  Tippy,  Christopher. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Calvin  Schwabe. 

through  democratic  programs  of  social  action. 

These  four  Eagles  were  the  closest  of  comrades. 
Adnan  was  Shiite  Moslem  (from  perhaps  the  most 
highly  educated  family  among  Lebanon’s  then  most 
underpriveleged  community);  Raja  was  Greek 
Orthodox  (next  to  the  Maronites,  its  most  numerous 
Christian  community);  Salah  was  Druze  (that 
vigorous,  gifted  and  independent  mountain  people  so 
historically  influential  in  Lebanon  beyond  their 
numbers);  and  Azmi  was  Sunni  (“orthodox”)  Moslem. 
However,  unlike  the  other  who  were  Lebanese,  Azmi 
was  a stateless  Palestinian  refugee. 

The  last  “contact”  I had  with  my  Eagles,  over  four 
years  ago,  was  very  indirect.  For  a day  or  two  then  the 
international  news  services  told  how  Dr.  Adnan 
Mroueh  had  tried  personally  to  open  a crossing  of 
Beirut’s  “Green  Line,”  the  narrow  crater-pocked  strip 
of  weeds  and  rubble,  the  No-Man’s  zone  which  now 
separates  Lebanon’s  warring  factions  and  divides  its 
ravished  capital  into  two  economically,  socially  and 
culturally  isolated  “sectors.”  As  minister  for  Health, 
other  Social  Services  and  Justice  in  a Lebanese 
government  of  reconciliation,  Adnan  was  one  of  a 

(Continued  on  page  1 04) 
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(Eagle's  Lament:  continued  from  page  103) 
group  of  non-politicians  making  a courageous  attempt 
then  to  end  the  endless  Lebanese  bloodbath  — to 
effect  a new  beginning  to  Lebanon’s  existence. 
Nothing  in  those  brief  news  accounts  of  his  personal 
peace-making  on  the  “Green  Line”  surprised  me. 
Where  else  might  an  Eagle  be  then?  Now  Adnan  is 
the  American  University  of  Beirut’s  Vice  President 
for  Health  Affairs  and  Dean  of  its  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. That  doesn’t  surprise  me  either. 

For,  even  more  than  my  grief  today  for  Lebanon 
and  the  AUB,  I grieve  for  those  individual  people  I 
knew  in  Lebanon  — our  many  friends  and  what  they 
meant  to  us.  Especially  do  I think  of  my  four  “young” 
Eagles.  They  each  had  met  one  another  as  students  in 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  and  it  was  there 
that  I met  all  four  of  them  back  in  1956.  That’s  when 
their  beautiful  dream  was  bom.  It  was  a dream  about 
doing  good  practical  things  to  mend  the  then- 
correctible  flaws  in  independent  Lebanon’s  fabric. 

Lebanon  had  its  inner  problems  even  then,  ones  of 
unfairness  in  its  political  structure  which  favored  just 
one  segment  of  its  population,  the  Maronite  Christian 
sect.  Perhaps  the  unfairness  of  that  political  settle- 
ment France  demanded  as  a prerequisite  to  Lebanese 
independence  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  or 
unresisted,  in  a country  pretending  to  less  civility. 

But  it  tarnished  Lebanon’s  promise,  blighted  its  loftier 
aspirations,  and  rankled  large  segments  of  its  diverse 
people  who  took  seriously  the  democratic  principles 
independent  Lebanon  had  proclaimed.  The  Eagles 
were  determined  to  help  create  a model  for  service  to 
a new  non-sectarian  Lebanon  in  which  such  blatant 
unfairness  based  upon  religion  would  forever  disap- 
pear. 

As  I cry  for  that  beautiful  institution,  AUB,  today 
— and  for  its  slain  president,  our  dear  friend  of  almost 
thirty  years,  Malcolm  Kerr  — I cry,  too,  for  the 
present  hostages  — Alann  Steen,  Jesse  Turner,  and 
Robert  Pothill,  all  professors  of  AUB,  all  courageous 
men  of  goodwill  themselves  — and  the  numberless 
now  suffering  people  I once  passed  each  day  on  the 
streets  near  the  University,  or  dealt  with  in  the  shops, 
or  taught  or  knew  as  friends.  But  none  do  I cry  for 
more  than  for  my  four  “Eagles”  and  their  own  shat- 
tered dream. 

What  warm,  wonderful,  socially  concerned 


enthusiasts  those  four  Eagles  were  in  the  years  when 
we  first  became  friends.  To  the  Lebanese  public  their 
organization  was  known  mostly  in  the  mid-1950’s  for 
the  literacy  classes  and  self-help  program  they  had 
founded  and  run  for  the  myriad  of  scruffy  “chiclet” 
boys  one  encountered  then  on  almost  every  Beirut 
street.  Attaching  themselves  to  you  like  leeches, 
those  not-quite-beggars  of  three  to  ten  years  of  age 
would  follow  you  for  blocks,  continually  plying  their 
little  two-chiclet  packages  until  either  you  gave  in  or 
could  escape  through  some  doorway  they  could  not 
pass.  Pathetic?  Industrious?  Exploited?  Homeless 
orphans?  They  were  all  that.  And  what  the  Eagles 
thought  of,  and  did  unobtrusively,  was  practical, 
needed  and  effective;  like  all  the  things  they  did. 

But  what  my  four  special  Eagles  dreamed  of 
personally  — where  they  saw  their  lives  as  future 
doctors  commonly  directed  — was  for  their  Founda- 
tion to  meet  in  the  future  the  largely  unsatisfied 
health  needs  of  the  most  rural  population  of  Lebanon. 
Within  its  villages  of  neat  stone  houses  with  red  tile 
roofs  isolated  by  the  alternately  precipitous  folds  and 
deep  creases  of  their  country’s  ruggedly  beautiful 
mountains,  Lebanon’s  solid  rural  people  enjoyed  few 
convenient  benefits  of  medical  science.  How  many 
times  Adnan,  Salah,  Raja,  Azmi  and  I had  talked 
about  all  aspects  of  the  mobile  clinics  they  planned  to 
run  — following  set  routes  and  schedules  — reaching 
out  to  people  in  need  regardless  of  who  they  were,  to 
what  sect  they  owed  allegiance.  For  that  is  truly  what 
these  Eagles  intended  to  do,  the  four  of  them.  But 
circumstances  beyond  their  own  control  now  make 
this  still  but  a dream  almost  thirty  years  later. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  one  I believe  they  must  still 
remember  often  in  their  now  separated  lives,  even 
though  only  Adnan  and  Salah  remain,  I think,  still  in 
touch. 

I left  Beirut  to  join  the  World  Health  Organization 
in  1964  and  the  last  time  I saw  Adnan  was  during  a 
“welcome  home”  party  of  over  200  persons  on  our  first 
return  visit  to  Lebanon  en  famille  in  the  spring  of 
1973.  He  and  Salah,  who  was  there  too,  were  both 
then  assistant  professors  of  medicine  at  AUB.  But 
such  a large  gathering  provided  almost  no  chance  to 
chat  personally  with  either  of  them. 

Fortunately,  my  real  memories  of  Adnan  and  Salah 
will  always  be  of  a much  deeper  sort  anyway.  Like  in 
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December  1958,  when  I lay  in  the  same  hospital 
where  I taught,  victim  of  some  unknown  virus 
(contracted  during  field  research  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula)  that  had  left  me  paralyzed  for  some  time 
from  the  waist  down  and  with  little  use  of  my  other 
muscles.  How,  down  then  to  ninety  pounds  from  my 
normal  150,  Adnan  had  lifted  me  up  out  of  bed  and 
carried  me  in  his  arms  to  my  first  venture  back  into 
the  world.  The  medical  students  had  asked  if  I could 
possibly  make  the  effort  to  present  the  faculty’s 
student  research  award  that  year  to  one  of  these 
Eagles’  fourth-year  classmates.  In  a way,  their 
invitation  to  me  to  be  dressed  again  for  the  first  time 
in  almost  four  months,  to  put  on  a high  neck  brace 
and  be  propped  up  with  pillows  in  an  armchair,  was 
their  joint  award  — in  a way  their  personal  tribute  — 
to  me,  their  teacher  and  friend.  But  the  real  honoree 
was  an  Afghani  in  their  class.  Having  to  pause  every 
two  or  three  words  to  catch  my  breath,  a consequence 
of  the  virus,  and  with  tears  welling  up  in  my  eyes,  a 
consequence  of  the  occasion,  I lauded  the  research 
accomplishments  of  this  other  fine  young  man  (who 
after  his  M.D.  and  before  Kabul,  completed  a clinical 
residency  in  Boston  and  a Harvard  bio-physics  Ph.D.). 
And  sitting  there  smiling  on  the  very  front  row  were 


College  Hall  in  which  AUB  President  Malcolm  Kerr  was 
gunned  down  by  assassins.  Archival  photo  circa  1880, 
courtesy  of  Calvin  Schwabe. 


my  four  Eagles. 

Sometime  in  the  mid-70’s  when  I was  again  briefly 
in  Beirut,  Salah  Salman  and  I had  a good  day 
together.  We  drove  up  along  the  sea  north  of  Beirut 
to  the  once  lovely  little  village  of  Junieh  (now  the 
Maronite’s  bustling  port  city)  on  the  beautiful  bay  of 
that  same  name.  We  lingered  at  one  of  the  seaside 
bar- restaurants  over  an  arack  or  beer  and  some  me^e. 

I remember  we  took  the  telepherique  from  the  narrow 
coastal  plain  up  breathtakingly  high  to  the  aerie 
which  was  the  See  of  the  new  Lebanese  Maronite’s 
religious  Patriarch.  What  an  awe-inspiring  panorama 
of  snow-capped  mountains  and  blue  Mediterranean  as 
background  for  our  warming  reminiscences  and  just 
catching-up.  Included  was  news  of  Raja  Khoury  who 
had  by  then  gone  to  live  and  practice  medicine  some- 
where in  the  United  States  and  how  Azmi,  still 
stateless,  had  found  Lebanon  no  longer  such  a 
hospitable  place  for  Palestinians  and  was  working  as  a 
pediatrician  among  the  needy  in  a Libyan  hospital.  A 
few  years  later,  with  the  internal  war  then  raging, 
Salah,  like  Adnan  later,  was  to  be  appointed  to  a 
politically  neutral  government  of  “technocrats”  as 
Minister  of  Health  to  try  then  to  restore  calm  and 
some  semblence  of  trust. 

Azmi  was  in  some  ways  the  Eagle  I knew  best  and 
miss  most.  Of  a Palestinian  school  master’s  family, 
then  part  of  that  people’s  sad  diaspora,  Azmi  had  won 
a scholarship  to  the  AUB  to  become  a doctor.  My 
wife  and  I were  once  invited  to  dinner  with  his  family, 
then  housed  in  a small  apartment  next  to  one  of  the 
larger  camps  where  his  homeless  countrymen  had  to 
make  do  in  tents  and  lean-tos  year  after  year  through 
summer  heat  and  cold  winter  rains.  Though  a 
Moslem,  his  father  had  worked  for  the  Near  East 
Christian  Council  since  soon  after  their  family’s  flight 
from  its  ancestral  home,  directing  a portion  of  its 
refugee  relief  efforts  for  his  fellow  Palestinians. 

The  dimension  which  Azmi’s  and  my  relationship 
had  which  the  others  lacked  was  a Quaker  one.  For, 
as  an  undergraduate  at  AUB,  Azmi  had  applied  for 
and  been  awarded  a travel  grant  from  the  AFSC  to 
participate  in  a workcamp  in  Sardinia.  That  experi- 
ence had  had  a profound  effect  on  him.  It  had  been  a 
very  difficult  project  intended  to  stimulate  self-help 
efforts  among  some  of  Europe’s  most  hard-core  World 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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War  II  DPs.  (Do  young  readers  today  even  recognize 
DP  — Displaced  Person?)  Those  Azmi  knew  then 
were  persons  who  had  somehow  ended  up  in  Italy  at 
war’s  end,  but  had  no  homes  to  return  to  and  nowhere 
else  that  would  accept  them.  The  reasons  were  varied 

— tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  criminal  records, 
mental  defects.  They  were  persons  in  the  very  depths 
of  despair.  For  Azmi,  another  stateless  discard  few  in 
the  world  cared  about,  who  had  had  to  obtain  a 
special  U.N.  pass  even  to  travel  abroad,  realization 
that  his  own  people’s  sad  plight  was  shared  by  others 

— some  of  them  Jews  — pierced  him  to  the  core. 
When  two  other  Arab  campworkers  found  out  that 
their  total  group  of  volunteers  contained  young 
persons  who  otherwise  they  could  never  meet  (as  is 
the  AFSC’s  wont)  — in  their  case,  two  Israeli  youth 

— they  left  in  protest.  But  not  Azmi.  That  decision 
to  stay  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  peer  pressure, 
required  much  lonely,  traumatic,  self-searching.  But 
his  decision  then  to  work  with  Israelis  and  come  to 
know  them  tells  more  of  this  young  man  than  I now 
could  ever  convey. 

The  relative  success  of  that  whole  first  venture 
into  “innocence”  abroad  aroused  Azmi’s  curiosity 
about  who  these  Quakers  were  who  took  on  not  only 
that  project  but  who,  he  learned,  worked  also  through 
their  AFSC  among  the  thousands  of  so-called  internal 
Palestinian  “refugees”  still  within  now- Israeli  Galilee. 
These  were  persons  who  had  not  fled  but  who  the 
Israeli  authorities  there  had  displaced,  nonetheless, 
from  their  homes  and  villages.  Azmi  brought  the 
results  of  his  reading  and  thinking  about  Quakerism  to 
me.  He  felt  that  what  he  learned,  not  just  about 
outwardly  directed  service  in  the  interests  of  healing 
wounds  of  violence  and  preventing  its  renewal,  but 
about  an  inward  seeking  for  inner  peace  and  a personal 
relation  to  that  of  God,  spoke  to  the  profoundest 
longings  of  his  own  condition.  He  even  probed  with 
me  the  virtually  impossible  (for  several  reasons) 
possibility  in  the  Middle  East  of  changing  his  religion 


(which  would  make  him  something  like  a Northern 
Irish  Catholic’s  becoming  Presbyterian  or  vice  versa, 
seem  a simple  matter).  I told  him  about  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship,  of  how  various  “non-Christians” 
were  around  the  fringes  of  Quakerism,  even  in  some 
places  within  its  very  ranks.  About  how  one  of  our 
most  participating  “attenders”  in  Beirut  Preparative 
Meeting  (and  also  an  ex- AFSC  workcamper)  was 
Sunderam,  the  devoutly  ecumenical  Hindu  manager 
for  Air  India  at  Beirut’s  airport. 

But  mostly  I told  him  about  how  he  did  not  have 
to  consider  something  so  drastic  as  deserting  the  great 
and  inspiring  religion  of  his  ancestors  and  his  culture 
to  find  the  inner  source  of  strength  to  which  he  felt 
Quakers  had  developed  special  access.  It  was  an  odd 
experience  for  me,  a non-proselytizer,  to  attempt  to 
“convert  the  converted”  — to  proselytize  for  Islam  its 
own  equally  beautiful  Sufi  tradition  of  inward  seeking 
for  a living  communion  with  God.  To  most  Moslems 
I have  known,  Azmi  among  them,  Sufism  was  a word 
then  for  a degenerate  embarassment  to  modem 
Moslems,  a surviving  band  of  mentally  deranged  fakirs 
who  still  plied  their  own  weird  “possession  by  God” 
among  simple  devout  country  folk.  Lost  from  his 
memory,  or  somehow  absent  from  his  ken,  was  any 
association  of  the  inspiringly  deep  and  beautifully 
poetic  writings  of  Islamic  mystics  like  al-Ghazali  and 
al-Rumi  with  the  Sufi  movement.  Or  knowledge  that 
it  had  once  so  spurred  development  of  Islamic  moral 
philosophy  and  Islam’s  wonderful  achievements  in  the 
arts  and  other  aspects  of  its  culture.  I,  an  American 
Quaker,  lent  Azmi,  a Palestinian  Sunni  Moslem,  my 
well-worn  copy  of  the  Englishman  Arberry’s  brief  but 
penetratingly  profound  account  of  Moslem  Sufism. 

Azmi  was  the  last  of  the  four  Eagles  I have  seen 
personally  and  have  talked  to.  It  was  during  my  next 
visit  to  Beirut  after  that  one  when  Salah  and  I had 
had  a good  day  together.  Azmi  had  completed  his 
hospital  contract  in  Libya  and  had  returned  to 
Lebanon.  When  he  learned  through  the  grapevine 
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that  I,  too,  was  in  Beirut  for  a few  days  he  sent  word 
that  he  must  see  me  and  suggested  the  stone  bench  in 
the  garden  before  the  old  chapel  on  the  AUB  campus. 
He  was  sitting  there  waiting  when  I arrived.  We 
embraced  warmly.  It  had  been  quite  a few  years.  We 
caught  up  about  each  other  and  our  families.  It  was  a 
joyful  time  for  us  both.  Then  Azmi’s  face  turned  quite 
serious.  “Remember  our  conversations  about 
Quakerism  and  Sufism?”  he  said.  “And  about  our 
Eagles’  dream?”  “Of  course  I do  Azmi.”  “Well  I’ve 
made  a decision  you  probably  will  not  like.  But  I’ve 
thought  it  through  very  painfully  — like  when  I was 
working  in  that  European  DP  camp  in  Sardinia  — 
and  I know  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  I have 
decided  to  join  al-Fatah.”1 

That  was  almost  twelve  years  ago.  I haven’t  heard 
from  him  since  nor  do  I know  if  he  is  still  alive  today. 

In  thinking  often  of  my  Eagles’  common  dream  of 
selfless  service  to  their  fellow  man,  basking  in  the 
warmth  of  my  memories  of  them,  I also  sometimes 
think  of  Albert  Schweitzer’s  words:  “Before  this 
[nuclear]  era,  ...  it  was  possible  to  ridicule  pacifism  as 
utopianism.”  In  that  sense,  he  pointed  out  especially 
how  often  “adults  are  only  too  partial  to  the  sorry 
tasks  of  warning  youth  that  some  day  they  will  view 
most  of  the  things  that  now  inspire  their  hearts  and 
minds  as  mere  illusions.  But  those  who  have  a deeper 
experience  of  living  take  another  tone.  They  exhort 
youth  to  try  to  preserve  throughout  their  lives  the 
ideals  that  inspire  them.  In  youthful  idealism  [youth] 
possesses  riches  that  should  not  be  bartered  for 
anything  on  earth.” 

Who  am  I,  what  comparable  trials  have  I ever 
faced,  to  judge  Azmi  Jarrah’s  gut-rending  decision? 

For  there  must  be  some  individual  limit  to  the  despair 
that  grows  within  every  thinking  and  concerned 
person  today  even  within  those  most  naturally 
optimistic  or  most  accustomed  to  bearing  pain  and 
shedding  adversity.  We  can  each  of  us  but  pray  for 
the  serenity  and  strength  to  hear  that  small  voice 
within  each  of  us,  to  sustain  hope  and  continue  to 
believe  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  man.  For  to 
despair  completely  is  to  become  a desperate  person  — 
even  a desperado. 

I will  always  love  Azmi  Jarrah.  I will  always  think 
of  what  might  have  been  for  him  and  for  all  four 
young  Eagles.  For  his  is  an  individual  tragedy  of 


enormous  proportions.  Yet  his  is  only  one  of  many. 

His  tragedy  is  so  real  to  me  only  because  I do  know 
him  and  love  him  as  I do.  Growing  out  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Palestinians  (intertwined  inextricably  as  it  now 
is  with  that  so  horrendous  tragedy  of  the  Jews),  it  was 
compounded  to  his  personal  limit  by  the  further 
tragedy  that  is  Lebanon. 

Azmi’s  decision  to  give  up  nonviolence  — and  his 
compulsion  to  tell  me  personally  — pained  him  even 
more  than  it  has  pained  me  ever  since.  For  I know 
Azmi  is  a very  gentle  man,  one  of  the  most  gentle  I 
have  ever  known.  Nothing  can  make  me  believe  that 
he  is  not  still  a pacifist  inside  who  forgives  those  who 
have  trespassed  grievously  against  his  people.  For  he 
— and  his  three  fellow  Eagles  — once  soared  nearer 
to  God  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  and  they  gave  to  me  then  — and  now  — 
more  than  I,  their  former  teacher,  could  ever  have 
given  to  each  of  them. 

In  too  many  unfortunate  ways  this  is  our  American 
tragedy  also.  And,  in  facing  its  enormity,  I can  but 
cry  out  in  lamentation,  “Where  O God  is  our  Wailing 
Wall?” 

1 Main  constituent  of  the  PLO 

r \ 

International  Young  Quaker 
Sought  as  Resource  Secretary 

This  is  a two  year  posting  starting  10th 
Month,  1989  based  in  London,  England, 
involving  considerable  administrative 
work  and  some  travel  among  Friends  world- 
wide. We  seek  a Young  Quaker  (aged  18  - 
35)  sensitive  to  the  different  theological 
and  cultural  traditions  within  the  world 
family  of  Friends. 

Information  and  application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  Hazel  Murdoch,  Interna' 
tional  Young  Quaker  Committee,  Quaker 
International  Centre,  1 Byng  Place,  Lon- 
don WC1E  7JJ,  England.  Deadline:  15  th 
day  of  4th  month  1989. 
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Christianity  and  Buddhism: 
Fingers  Pointing  to  the  Moon 

by  Sonda  Beal,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Christianity  never  made  sense  to  me  even  though  I 
grew  up  as  a nominal  Christian  in  various  Protestant 
denominations.  As  my  rational  understanding 
developed  in  the  first  two  years  of  college,  I,  like  so 
many  other  young  people,  became  an  atheist,  an 
outcome  which  satisfied  my  intellect  but  not  my  soul. 

Then,  at  age  twenty,  I discovered  Buddhism.  I 
found  that  in  Buddhism,  unlike  Christianity  as  I then 
understood  it,  it  was  all  right,  even  expected  and 
encouraged  to  look  at  doctrine  symbolically,  as  a 
“finger  pointing  to  the  moon,”  rather  than  literally. 
The  idea  that  truth  must  be  experienced,  that  it  can 
never  be  described  in  words,  appealed  to  me.  When 
many  years  later  I discovered  Quakerism,  I found 
there  was  in  fact  at  least  one  part  of  the  Christian 
tradition  which  placed  this  same  emphasis  on  direct 
apprehension  of  truth. 

Through  Quakerism,  I have  been  exposed  again  to 
the  Bible  and  to  the  Christian  language  that  seemed 
so  incongruous  in  my  youth,  and  I have  come  to  see 
that  this  language,  too,  is  just  a finger  pointing  at  the 
moon,  that  the  reason  Biblical  language  does  not 
make  sense  is  because  it  describes  a world  which 
cannot  be  experienced  on  a rational  level.  And  I 
have  also  found  that  Buddhist  ideas  have  often 
bridged  the  gap  and  made  meaningful  to  me  what  had 
been  nonsense  in  the  Gospels. 

For  example,  the  best  Buddhist  teachers  know  how 
to  employ  “skillful  means”  to  bring  their  students  to 
the  realization  of  truth.  Since  the  truth  cannot  be 
spoken,  means  must  be  found  to  help  the  student 
break  through  ordinary  ways  of  perceiving.  Words, 
along  with  non-verbal  methods,  may  be  employed; 
but  when  words  are  used,  the  teacher  understands 
(and  the  student  comes  to  understand  in  retrospect) 
that  they  do  not  represent  truth  itself  and  may  be 
employed  differently  with  different  students.  Thus,  a 
teacher  may  tell  one  student,  “Be  more  independent,” 
and  another,  “Learn  to  depend  on  others  more,” 
depending  on  the  spiritual  state  of  each  student. 

Thinking  of  this,  I was  able  to  understand  why 


Christ’s  teachings  often  seemed  contradictory  to  me. 
Since  I had  been  taught  as  a child  that  the  Bible  was 
absolute  truth,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  I 
was  exposed  to  Friendly  ways  of  thinking  that  the 
reason  Jesus  was  a great  teacher  was  that  he  was  able 
to  discern  the  particular  state  of  each  of  his  followers 
and  use  the  appropriate  “skillful  means”  for  each. 
Thus,  my  Buddhist  experience,  together  with  the 
open  approach  to  the  Gospels  I found  in  Quakerism, 
allowed  me  to  resolve  one  of  my  earliest  puzzles  about 
Christianity. 

The  idea  of  sin  and  salvation  had  also  always 
puzzled  me.  How  could  a man’s  dying  two  thousand 
years  ago  take  away  my  sins?  Would  there  not  be 
consequences  of  my  actions,  no  matter  what?  But 
again,  analogy  with  Buddhist  principles  has  allowed 
me  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  “salvation,”  at  least  a 
little.  George  Fox  spoke  about  experiencing  the 
innocence  prior  to  the  Fall.  Is  that  not  similar  to  the 
breakthrough  of  satori  (an  instant  of  enlightened 
consciousness  in  Buddhism)  which  allows  one,  as  a 
Zen  koan  states,  to  see  one’s  “original  face  before 
one’s  parents  were  born”?  One  then  understands  that 
karma  (the  sequence  of  action  and  consequence)  is 
not  a description  of  the  functioning  of  the  physical 
world  so  much  as  a state  of  mind,  and  that  one  can 
gain  freedom  from  the  burden  of  one’s  fate,  even 
while  that  fate  remains  the  same.  In  Christian  terms, 
that  very  freedom  is  itself  salvation.  Belief  in  Christ, 
who  achieved  this  state  to  perfection,  allows  one  to 
see  this  otherwise  hidden  potentiality  in  oneself.  It 
allows  the  Inner  Light  to  shine,  or  in  Buddhist  terms, 
allows  one’s  Buddha-nature  to  begin  to  manifest. 

I realize  that  I have  moved  from  a comparison  of 
Buddhist  and  Christian  ideas  to,  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  a synthesis.  And  this  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  my  life.  I simply  choose  the  suitable 
vocabulary  to  describe  my  religious  experience, 
depending  on  whether  I am  speaking  with  a Christian 
or  a Buddhist.  I am  sure  this  would  be  considered  by 
some  a theologically  loose  approach;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  two  religions  are  quite  different 
in  their  cultural  history  and  therefore  in  their  surface 
manifestations  and  ways  of  describing  reality.  To  give 
but  one  example,  Christianity  has  a dualistic  Hellenic 
heaven-and-hell  philosophy  as  part  of  its  heritage, 
while  Buddhism  has  Hinduism  with  its  concepts  of 
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reincarnation.  These  two  different  underlying 
assumptions  about  life  before  and  after  earthly 
existence  must  necessarily  affect  the  language  used  in 
describing  experience,  including,  of  course,  religious 
experience.  However,  I believe  that  the  very  function 
of  both  religions  is  to  move  human  beings  beyond 
their  usual  parochialism  to  a more  universal  under- 
standing  of  what  it  means  to  be  alive.  Thus,  both 
religions  ultimately  point  to  the  same  moon. 

Quakers  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a heritage 
which  emphasizes  direct  apprehension  of  the  spirit, 
thus  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  literalism.  The  increasing 
exposure  to  Buddhism  and  other  Christian  faiths 
poses  challenges  which,  when  met,  can  only  help  keep 
Quakerism  true  to  its  own  tradition. 

O ❖ ❖ O ❖ ❖ O 

Life  and  Death  at  the  Funeral 

by  Vincent  Oredson,  Rogue  Valley  Preparative 
Meeting 

Personally,  I admire  people  who  can  speak 
publicly.  It  has  been  a mystery  to  me,  however,  how 
it  is  done.  My  experience  is  that  I get  anxious  and 
uncomfortable  and  words  escape  me  at  crucial 
moments.  So  where  did  my  cousin  get  the  idea  that  I 
could  give  the  eulogy  at  her  mother’s  funeral?  True,  I 
had  worked  on  the  family  genealogy  and,  of  course, 
she  and  my  father  had  been  very  close.  Would  I do  it? 
Something  inside  wanted  me  to  say  “yes.”  I decided 
to  go  for  it  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Actually,  something 
in  me  did  die  and  that  is  why  I am  writing  this  story. 

It  was  going  to  be  a challenge  to  put  into  words  the 
feelings  I had  about  Aunt  Ella.  One  thing  was  sure.  I 
wanted  the  words  to  be  real  and  come  from  a deep 
inner  place.  This  would  require  being  present  in  the 
moment  which  meant  I would  have  to  speak  extem- 
poraneously. Something  was  going  to  have  to  change, 
then,  in  order  for  this  experience  to  be  different  from 
similar  ones  in  the  past.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  if 
anything  could  make  the  difference  it  would  be 
meditation,  so  in  the  few  days  before  the  funeral  I 
began  practicing  it  morning  and  night. 

Being  attentive  to  breathing,  being  aware  as  much 


as  possible  of  inner  thought  processes,  and  allowing 
myself  to  stretch,  yawn,  and  relax,  eventually  led  to 
memories  of  Aunt  Ella  and  events  that  took  place 
long  ago.  I noted  on  paper  the  interesting  things  that 
came  up.  I also  asked  my  two  sisters  to  give  me  their 
impressions  of  Aunt  Ella.  Through  these  efforts  and 
with  the  help  of  genealogical  charts,  I began  to 
develop,  in  a general  sense,  what  wanted  to  be  said. 

As  the  day  of  the  funeral  came  closer,  I noticed  I 
was  being  visited  by  old  familiar  waves  of  anxiety. 
Shouldn’t  I be  structuring  the  phrases  ahead  of  time 
exactly  as  I would  give  them,  I asked?  I noticed  that 
when  I resisted  this  temptation  and  put  my  attention 
on  breathing  instead,  the  anxiety  miraculously 
disappeared  and  a sense  of  confidence  suddenly 
developed.  At  the  same  time,  the  precarious  and 
inevitable  nature  of  my  situation  began  to  strike  me  as 
humorous.  My  options  were  evaporating  rapidly  now. 
Soon  no  more  decisions  would  have  to  be  made. 
Everything  was  going  to  be  taken  care  of  one  way  or 
another,  so  why  not  stop  worrying  and  enjoy? 

The  day  of  the  funeral  arrived  and  I was  interested 
to  find  that  my  energy  was  flowing  outward.  I was 
walking  into  the  unknown  with  a kind  of  eagerness 
and  excitement.  So  this  is  what  Sir  Thomas  More 
experienced  during  his  last  hours!  I found  it  interest- 
ing that  so  much  of  my  attention  and  energy  wanted 
to  go  into  being  comfortable.  Bodily  calls  for  food, 
water,  etc.  were  answered  as  if  part  of  an  ancient 
ritual.  I settled  into  my  place  in  a front  pew  and 
waited  for  events  to  unfold. 

Throughout  this  experience  putting  all  my 
attention  on  my  breathing  was  my  refuge,  my 
parachute,  my  security  blanket.  As  I let  go  deeper  and 
deeper  with  each  exhale,  a feeling  of  well  being  and 
strength  came  over  me.  Something  in  me  was  dying 
and  I was  smiling.  Whatever  was  dying  was  certainly 
not  my  body  because  I was  breathing  deeply  and 
feeling  more  alive  than  ever.  It  struck  me  that  it  was 
my  ego  that  was  dying.  Considerations  of  self  were 
fast  departing  and  in  their  place  were  arising  feelings 
of  centeredness,  inner  strength  and  concentration. 

When  called  upon  to  give  the  eulogy,  I rose  and 
faced  the  audience  without  knowing  the  first  word  I 
would  say.  Even  now,  I don’t  know  the  exact  words 
that  came  but  I began  speaking  about  Aunt  Ella’s 

(Continued  on  page  110) 
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( Life  and  Death:  continued  from  page  109) 
early  life,  the  qualities  she  embodied,  and  what  her 
life  meant  to  me  and  others.  I was  aware  of  being 
closely  watched  by  the  audience  and  how  closely  I, 
too,  was  watching  them..  Except  for  an  occasional 
tremor  in  my  voice  I finished  the  eulogy  with,  what 
seemed  to  me,  remarkable  calmness.  Immediately 
upon  sitting  down  a wave  of  relief  and  gratefulness 
swept  over  me.  I had  gone  through  a fire  and  had 
arrived  safely  on  the  other  side! 

So  what  is  this  fear  that  visits  us,  especially  when 
we  speak  before  a group  of  people?  Apparently  we  are 
afraid  that  the  ego,  which  we  have  identified  with  and 
are  protecting,  is  going  to  die.  Although  we  know  the 
ego  is  not  the  same  as  the  physical  body,  nevertheless 
we  are  afraid  of  the  emptiness  that  the  ego  will  leave 
behind.  Yet,  as  it  happened  in  my  experience,  it  is 
this  very  emptiness  that  allows  the  positive  energy  of 
life  to  flow  through  us.  The  lesson  for  me  is  to  let  the 
emptiness  happen,  not  to  fight  it.  If  through  death  we 
find  a new  and  freer  life  waiting  for  us  on  the  other 
side,  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?  Thank  you  Aunt 
Ella. 


Northwest  Regional 
Gathering  of  Friends 
Answering  the  Call  to 
Ministry 

by  Annis  Bleeke,  Multnomah  Meeting  (OR) 

Friends  travelled  from  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  attend  the  annual  Northwest  Regional 
Gathering  of  Friends  sponsored  by  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation,  October  21-23,  1988,  at 
Multnomah  Friends  Meetinghouse  and  Reedwood 
Friends  Church  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Over  180 
adults,  teenagers,  and  children  came  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  experiences  on  the  theme,  “Answering 
the  Call  to  Ministry.” 

Out  of  town  Friends  were  warmly  welcomed  as 
they  registered  and  found  their  local  host  families  on 
Friday  evening  before  the  opening  plenary  session. 
This  Meeting  for  Worship  shared  in  the  inspiration  of 


Margaret  Hope  Bacon  and  Mickey  Edgerton  at  the  NW 
Regional  Gathering.  Photo:  Annis  Bleeke 


Margaret  Hope  Bacon  and  Jack  Willcuts  who  spoke  to 
the  theme  from  their  years  of  participation  and 
leadership  among  Friends.  Margaret  Hope  Bacon 
spoke  of  her  gratitude  for  the  lives  of  our  fore-mothers 
and  fore-fathers.  Both  she  and  Jack  Willcuts 
recounted  how  experienced  Friends  had  encouraged 
them  in  the  ministry. 

On  Saturday  small  worship  sharing  groups  gave 
everyone  the  opening  to  share  their  own  experiences 
of  Friends’  ministry.  Interest  groups  were  led  by 
Friends  who  are  working  to  foster  vocal  ministry  in 
their  churches  and  meetings.  The  leaders,  paired  from 
pastoral  and  non-pastoral  meetings,  addressed  the 
topics:  “Discerning  the  Call  to  Ministry,”  “The 
Prophetic  Ministry,”  “How  Individual  Friends  Prepare 
for  Meeting  for  Worship,”  and  “Nurturing  Friends  in 
the  Ministry.”  At  the  afternoon  plenary  session 
Margaret  Hope  Bacon  spoke  about  ‘Travel  in  the 
Ministry”  focusing  especially  on  the  women  who  were 
called  to  travel  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  in  the 
17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries.  In  the  evening  a panel 
of  Friends  active  in  the  vocal  ministry  in  their  church 
or  meeting  shared  what  has  led  them  to  their  ministry 
and  how  they  had,  individually,  answered  the  call  to 
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minister. 

The  children  and  teenagers  present  participated  in 
their  own,  separate,  programs  focused  on  the  theme, 
joining  with  the  adults  for  the  two  meals  prepared  and 
served  at  Reedwood  Friends  Church  on  Saturday. 
Margaret  Hope  Bacon  met  with  the  children  and 
provided  some  of  the  inspiration  for  the  short  skit 
which  preceded  the  panel  discussion  Saturday 
evening.  Jack  Willcuts  met  with  the  teenagers  who 
also  joined  with  the  adults  for  plenary  sessions  and 
had  spent  Friday  night  together  sleeping  at  Reedwood 
Friends  Church. 

The  weekend  concluded  on  Sunday  when  Lewis 
Hoskins  spoke  of  the  current  ministry  of  Friends  and 
other  Christians  in  China  in  the  Meeting  for  Worship 
at  Reedwood  Friends  Church.  The  Gathering 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  amiable  interchange 
of  hearts  and  minds  on  Quaker  ministry.  Friends  from 
programmed  and  unprogrammed  meetings  continued 
to  grow  in  appreciation  and  understanding  of  each 
other  and  expressed  a desire  to  work  toward  unity  of 
Spirit.  Future  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  warmly 
anticipated. 


Quaker  Teens  Rally  for  Friends 
House 

"The  Human  Race  " 

Friends  House  staff  and  Board  members  are 
working  with  the  teen  program  committee  of 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  to  arrange  a 
fund-raising  event  for  Friends  House  and  other 
non-profit  agencies,  “The  Human  Race,”  on 
Saturday,  May  13,  1989. 

A youth  representative  helping  to  organize 
this  event  will  be  visiting  Meetings  in  February, 
March  and  April  to  gather  enthusiasm  and 
convey  information  about  sponsoring  teenage 
runners  or  walkers  with  pledges  of  $100.00. 
Quarterly  meeting  has  allocated  $150.00  for 
planning  expenses. 

Please  give  your  consideration  to  supporting 
young  Friends  in  this  oppotunity  to  gather 
together  and  to  support  Friends  House.  Con- 
tact Carole  Berwald  at  Friends  House,  (707) 
538-0152  for  further  information. 


Friends  for  300 
Words 

Proposing  a Large  Print  Edition 

by  Jim  Anderson,  Chico  Meeting 
March  Quest  Columnist 

Holding  something  in  the  light  isn’t  always 
enough.  The  print  may  be  too  small.  At  a 
recent  Friends  Bulletin  committee  meeting,  we 
discussed  print  size,  among  other  things,  and 
faced  a problem.  While  the  current  format  is  for 
most  purposes  the  right  balance  of  compactness 
and  readability,  for  some  friends  it  is  difficult  to 
read. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  such  friends  is  small. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  small.  We  could  not 
know,  but  sensed  there  was  a need  for  some 
response,  some  small  but  beautiful  solution. 
Perhaps  it  is  out  there  among  you? 

Some  possibilities  did  come  forth  in  the 
discussion  — perhaps  they  will  spur  thinking 
and  a next  step.  A separate  printing  of  Friends 
Bulletin  in  larger  type  does  not  seem  practical, 
but  copy  shops  can  now  enlarge  documents  for 
five  or  six  cents  a page.  Individuals  or  a meeting 
representative  might  make  their  own  “large 
print”  editions  in  this  way.  Another  possibility 
is  that  some  friend  with  convenient  access  to  a 
copy  facility,  and  a desire  to  help,  would  be 
willing  to  produce  a number  of  larger-print 
copies  to  mail  readers  who  would  desire  such 
easier  reading.  If  such  person  were  to  come  forth 
— announced  in  these  pages  — readers  desiring 
such  copies  could  contact  that  person  directly, 
sending  them  on  a subscription  fee  that  would 
cover  costs  of  copy  and  postage.  Such  an 
exclusive  edition  would  truly  be  a ''Friends ” 
Bulletin. 
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Let’s  Hear  It  All 

by  Judith  Weinberg,  Redivood  Forest  Meeting 

As  a Jew,  a Friend  and  a member  of  New  Jewish 
Agenda  it  takes  a lot  for  me  to  criticize  any  progres- 
sive  attempt  that  sheds  light  on  the  tragic  Middle 
East;  especially  now  when  the  world  holds  a glimmer 
of  hope  following  the  P.L.O.’s  recent  statement  in 
Geneva.  Israel’s  failure  to  respond  in  a positive  voice 
is  deplorable. 

However,  after  reading  excerpts  from  a Middle  East 
Panel  Presentation  by  panelists  Nadia  Bettendorf  and 
Deena  Hurwitz  in  the  January  1989  Friends  Bulletin , 
the  pen  all  but  leapt  in  my  hand  to  respond. 

I take  little  exception  to  anything  stated.  My 
concern  is  one  of  omission.  When  Ms.  Bettendorf 
lauds  Palestinian  women’s  organizations  for  educating 
pre-schoolers,  among  other  good  works,  I too  praise 
this  effort.  However,  we  should  also  be  told  that 
whatever  else  the  children  are  taught  they  are  also 
taught  systematically  to  hate,  fear  and  prepare 
themselves  when  grown  (and  not  grown,  at  that)  to 
kill  Israelis.  Nor  is  a word  mentioned  of  the  all  too 
numerous  acts  of  terrorism  perpetuated  for  so  long  by 
the  Palestinians.  If  the  situation  was  as  one-sided  as 
indicated,  undoubtedly  a solution  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  would  have  been  found.  It  is  precisely 
because  both  sides  have  erred  grievously  that  the 
situation  is  so  complex  and  difficult. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  the  pictures,  not  selected 
ones,  are  shown  when  seeking  solutions  to  the  Middle 
East  problem.  After  all,  the  Contras  provide  medical 
care  and  employment  and  other  admirable  efforts  on 
behalf  of  their  followers.  We  also  know  that  isn’t  all 
they  do. 

Ms.  Hurwitz ’s  opinion  that  “If  Peace  Now  is  so 
mainstream  (and  I do  believe  it  is),  then  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  majority  opinion  in  Israel  is  ‘End 
the  occupation,”’  strikes  me  as  wishful  thinking.  No 
doubt  recent  events  have  polarized  Israelis  and 
somewhat  strengthened  the  peace  movement.  The 
Right  has  been  strengthened  even  more  as  evidenced 
in  Israel’s  response  to  the  Intifadeh,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  outcome  of  the  recent  election.  Any  dialogue  or 
material  that  gives  full  and  factual  information  is 


valuable  and  important.  But  let’s  hear  it  all.  A one- 
sided presentation  is  simplistic  and  not  creditable. 

I recommend  a book  by  David  Grossman,  The 
Yellow  Wind,  1988,  Farrar,  Straus,  Giroux,  Inc.;  it  was 
also  reprinted  in  part  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
February  8 and  15,  1988.  Mr.  Grossman  lets  Palestini- 
ans and  Israelis  speak  for  themselves  — telling  their 
history,  their  fears  and  hopes,  their  similarities  and 
differences.  Armed  with  this  caliber  of  information, 
we’ll  be  better  equipped  to  lend  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
a Middle  East  solution  fair  to  all. 

I pray  it  isn’t  too  late. 

Notes  on  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  Meeting 

Recently  local  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  and 
Friends  Meeting  members  heard  Horace  Autenrieth 
analyze  the  Arab-Israeli  situation.  Autenrieth  is  a 
retired  Iowa  farmer  who  has  just  returned  from  three 
years  in  Amman,  Jordan,  where  he  and  his  wife  Mary 
were  International  Affairs  Representatives  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  They  traveled 
without  restriction  from  Damascus  to  Cairo  repreat- 
edly,  meeting  and  consulting  with  national  leaders, 
church  and  military  personnel,  refugees  and  others. 

Quakers  and  Mennonites  are  well  known  and  well 
received  in  all  circles  in  that  area  where  they’ve  had 
assistance  programs  since  1967,  and  Quaker  schools 
for  100  years. 

The  following  distillation  of  Horace  Autenrieth’s 
report  is  intended  to  shed  light  on  the  complications 
underlying  the  struggle  in  that  war- torn  area. 

❖ Both  Jewish  and  Arab  claims  to  the  territory  of 
Palestine  go  back  to  Abraham,  and  both  groups  were 
promised  the  same  region  during  WWI  by  outside 
powers. 

❖ The  death  of  90%  of  European  Jews  under 
Hitler  had  a profound  impact  on  the  Jewish  psyche 
and  colors  their  attitudes  still. 

❖ Israel  is  stronger  militarily  than  all  other 
regional  military  forces  combined. 

❖ Palestinians  see  themselves  as  a people  and 
don’t  want  to  be  called  refugees,  Arabs  or  Jordanians. 
Recent  events  have  begun  to  establish  diplomatic 
recognition,  but  it  is  hard  for  governments  to 
negotiate  with  a people  who  have  no  comparable 
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organization  to  speak  for  them. 

❖ The  United  Nations  still  operates  59  refugee 
camps  containing  760,000  people,  after  20  years,  in 
what  was  to  be  a temporary  arrangement.  This 
involves  three  generations,  some  of  whom  still  live  in 
tents  because  they  believe  accepting  more  permanent 
housing  will  deter  their  chance  to  return  “home.” 

❖ Arab  titles  to  land  within  Israeli  territory  were 
unregistered,  with  no  legal  access  or  definition.  Legal 
problems  in  the  West  Bank  are  confounded  by  1300 
laws  — Jewish,  Arab,  Jordanian,  military  and 
historical.  Recourse  is  primarily  to  military  officers, 
and  military  security  is  usually  the  excuse  for  doing 
nothing. 

❖ Population  predictions  foresee  a majority  of 
Arabs  in  20  -30  years.  If  free  elections  continue,  and 
Palestinians  have  the  vote,  the  Jewish  state  is 
threatened. 

❖ Israel  is  a magnificent,  dynamic,  democratic 
country  which  has  achieved  miracles.  But  it  is  in  the 
bad  business  of  military  occupation,  which  history  has 
demonstrated  to  be  basically  unworkable. 

❖ Forty-five  percent  of  the  Israelis  would 
compromise  with  Palestinians  to  achieve  a settlement. 
Another  forty-five  percent  are  hard-liners,  and  they 
are  the  party  in  power. 

Horace  Autenrieth,  an  astute  and  experienced 
observer  who  claims  no  political  expertise,  suggests 
four  essentials  for  defusing  the  conflict: 

1.  Both  peoples  must  be  recognized. 

2.  Both  peoples  must  have  mutual  security. 

3.  Both  peoples  deserve  self  determination. 

4.  Both  sides  must  make  some  compromises. 


Christian  Ethics  and  Other  Spiritual 
Traditions 

by  Barbara  Clark,  Walla  Walla  Meeting  (WA) 

I enjoyed  reading  Shirley  Ruth’s  loving  apprecia- 
tion (December  1988)  of  Christianity’s  ethical  call  to 
defend  refugees.  In  addition  to  its  own  value,  the 
editorial  provided  the  occasion  for  thinking  about  the 
similarities  in  several  other  religious  traditions  with 
which  I am  acquainted. 

The  first  is  Judaism,  with  its  emphasis  on  an 
individual’s  responsiblity  to  the  community  and  the 
community’s  responsiblity  to  protect  those  without 


power  and  to  some  extent  to  redress  discrepancies  in 
wealth.  This  is  expressed  through  such  institutions  as 
gleaning  [ Lev.  19:9],  jubilee  [Lev.  25:  10-11  and  Lev. 
27:  18-24],  and  laws  dealing  with  contracts,  loans, 
servants,  etc.  Additionally,  there  is  the  reiterated 
admonition  to  “Love  the  sojourner;  for  you  were 
sojourners  in  Egypt"  [Lev.  19:  33-34]  as  well  as  the 
designation  of  sanctuary  cities. 

From  the  Dhammapada,  the  teachings  of  the 
Buddha, 

Lovely  flowers  without  fragrance 
Are  sweet  words  without  sweet  action. 

Lovely  flowers  full  of  fragrance 
Are  sweet  words  with  sweet  action. 

And  the  more  familiar  “There  is  only  one  eternal  law: 
Hate  never  destroys  hate;  only  love  does.” 

A story  from  Zen  tells  of  a devotee  determined  to 
publish  the  writings  of  Zen  in  Japanese.  After  ten 
years  of  collecting  money,  he  finally  had  enough  to 
begin  his  task.  But  a flood  caused  famine,  and  he 
spent  the  money  to  help  feed  people.  He  began 
collecting  again,  but  several  years  later  an  epidemic 
swept  the  country,  and  he  again  gave  away  the  money 
to  help  people.  He  began  once  again  and  after  20 
years  was  able  to  publish  the  books.  The  Japanese  tell 
their  children  that  the  man  made  three  sets  of  sutras 
(scriptural  narratives),  and  that  the  first  two  invisible 
sets  surpass  even  the  last. 

There’s  another  story,  I believe  to  be  from  the  Sufi 
tradition,  which  tells  of  someone  who  saw  a monk 
lying  bruised  and  beaten  in  the  road.  He  ran  forward 
to  give  assistance  and  asked,  “Who  did  this  to  you?” 
The  old  monk  replied,  “The  same  One  who  helps  me 
now.” 

I’m  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  other 
religious  traditions,  but,  along  with  John  Woolman,  I 
feel  certain  that  they  have  similar  ethical  imperatives. 
There  is  a principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the 
human  mind,  which  in  different  places  and  ages 
hath  had  different  names.  It  is,  however,  pure  and 
proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and  inward,  con- 
fined to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from 
any,  where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity. 

In  whomsoever  this  takes  root  and  grows,  of  what 
nation  soever,  they  become  brethren  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  expression. 
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Memorials 

William  B.  Newby 

Bill  Newby,  member  of  Rogue  Valley  Meeting  and 
husband  of  Bea  Newby,  died  fifth  month,  26,  1988. 

He  was  a grassroots  peace  and  environmental  activist 
who  had  membership  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  (26  Years),  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (50+ 
Years),  Tilth,  Sierra  Club,  Nature  Conservancy  and 
Oregon  Natural  Resources  Council.  Bill  was  a CO  in 
WWII  and  a war-tax  resister.  He  earned  a BA  degree 
in  Religious  Studies  at  Chapman  College.  His 
professional  life  was  in  the  field  of  ornamental  and 
organic  horticulture. 

In  December  1987  Bill  and  Bea  celebrated  50  years 
of  marriage  and  family  with  close  Oregon  relatives 
including  their  three  daughters,  Jerilee,  Carilene  and 
Kit  and  their  two  granddaughters,  Jenni  and  Janis. 

Bea  Newby  gives  this  account  of  Bill’s  death: 

“There  was  a wilderness  backpack  trek  in  Spring- 
time with  acres  of  rare  Kalmiopsis  bloom,  a swollen 
river,  a trail  blocked  in  rugged,  steep  terrain.  Bill  had 
no  thought  of  turning  back.  He  suffered  hypothermia, 
was  rescued,  and  developed  pneumonia.  Bill  breathed 
his  last  in  Bea’s  arms  at  home. 

"At  78  Bill  left  this  earth-life  for  his  next  in  a way 
he  would  have  chosen,  with  the  dignity  of  a life-long 
nature-lover,  an  outdoorsman  gently  teaching 
botanical  wonders  in  the  wilderness  of  sky,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers. 

"We  rejoice  in  a life  filled  with  simple  purpose, 
simple  living  and  simple  beauty.  Can  we  ask  in  all 
humility  — is  our  sadness  relevant  to  the  Whole?” 

Merle  Perry 

Merle  Perry,  who  left  this  world  peacefully  in  her 
sleep  on  September  20,  1988,  was  born  December  17, 
1892,  in  Rock  Creek,  Ohio.  Her  parents  were  Joseph 
Perry  and  Emma  Grey  Perry.  She  had  a brother  and  a 
sister  and  is  survived  by  one  niece. 

Nursing  became  her  career  goal  at  the  end  of  her 
first  year  of  high  school.  Upon  high  school  gradu- 
ation in  1911,  she  left  the  home  farm  and  took  the 
train  alone  to  Warren  City,  Ohio,  where  three  years 


later,  in  1914,  she  was  graduated  from  Warren  City 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses.  She  was  a 
practicing  nurse  for  47  years,  the  major  portion  in 
Southern  California  where  she  relocated  in  1926. 

She  was  one  of  the  original  volunteers  for  the 
Pasadena  Mental  Health  Center. 

Merle  chose  Scripps  Home  in  Altadena  as  her 
retirement  community  and  moved  there  in  1969 
where  she  “enjoyed  some  notoriety  ...  as  a colorful 
personality,”  much  beloved  by  fellow  residents  and 
staff.  She  was  a published  writer  and  poet  and 
developed  an  artistic  method  of  capturing  cobwebs 
and  mounting  and  framing  them.  She  was  a great 
lover  of  nature.  She  loved  hummingbirds,  flowers, 
dogs  such  as  Scripp’s  live-in  “Cookie,”  and  cats  that 
were  fed  by  the  residents  and  allowed  to  sleep  on 
Merle’s  bed. 

Merle  was  a long-time  active  attender  and  member 
of  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  supporting  its  Peace 
Testimony  by  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Pasadena 
Post  Office  in  the  weekly  Viet  Nam  vigils,  rain  or 
shine.  She  had  a deep  love  of  the  succeeding 
generations  of  Orange  Grove  Friends’  children,  who 
gravitated  to  her  side  during  the  first  15-minute 
period  of  worship.  It  was  Merle  who  started  the 
annual  presentation  of  gifts  given  by  children  and 
parents  in  pantomime  to  the  Baby  Jesus,  such  as  non- 
material gifts  of  character:  “I  give  you,  dear  Jesus,  the 
gift  of  courage  ...  of  love  ...  of  happiness  ...  of  world 
peace.” 

Merle  was  lovingly  celebrated  in  a memorial 
service  at  Scripps  Home  on  September  25  under  the 
care  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  attended  by  both  of 
her  extended  families:  those  of  Scripps  and  of  Orange 
Grove.  In  May  1982  she  wrote  the  following  to  be 
read  at  this  service: 

APOLOGIES  TO  DYLAN  THOMAS 
I shall  go  joyous  into  that  dark  night 
My  arms  overflowing  with  the  gifts  of  light, 
Wisdom  and  laughter,  fellowship  and  love, 
Nothing  rejected,  nothing  that  I must  prove. 

So  let  the  darkness  wrap  me  with  delight 
And  do  not  rage.  I bless  the  quiet  night. 

O ❖ ❖ O ❖ ❖ O 
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(Editorial:  Continued  from  page  102) 

Yearly  Meeting  who  would  undertake  reading  and 
writing  a similar  digest  of  their  Meeting  newsletters. 
Many  Friends  have  indicated  their  interest  in 
knowing  what  other  Meetings  are  concerned  with  and 
are  doing  in  relation  to  our  faith  and  practice. 
Volunteers  are  also  welcome. 

The  sharing  of  our  spiritual  journeys  is  enlarged  in 
this  issue  by  Sonda  Beal’s  “Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism: Fingers  Pointing  to  the  Moon”  and  Vincent 
Oredson’s  “Life  and  Death  at  the  Funeral.” 

This  interweaving  of  Friends’  lives  and  insights  can 
be  experienced  as  worship-sharing  would  be  — the 
sudden  depths  we  come  upon  which  are  moments  of 
grace. 

To  our  readers  who  are  also  our  writers  . . . special 
gratitude. 

Shirley  Ruth 

Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

❖ Deanna  Allen  and  Darryl  Stines,  June  25,  1988, 
under  the  care  of  Grass  Valley  Meeting. 

❖ Sam  Cox  and  Larry  Whitehead,  November  6, 

1988,  under  the  care  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

Births 

❖ Katja  Nakesah  Samati  was  born  September  7, 
1988,  to  Joyce  and  Bijan  Samati  of  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting,  Berkeley,  CA. 

Deaths 

❖ Ham  Sok  Hon,  Friend  and  Founder  of  Seoul 
Meeting,  Korea,  known  as  the  Ghandi  of  South 
Korea,  died  February  4,  1989. 

❖ Elza  U.  Dahlgren  Jahn,  member  of  Tacoma 
Meeting,  active  in  quarterly  and  NPYM,  died 
December  4,  1988. 

❖ Marianna  De  Beers,  member  of  San  Francisco 
Meeting,  died  January  20,1989.  A Memorial 
Meeting  was  held  on  February  4 at  Friends  Center. 

❖ Katherine  Whiteside  Taylor,  member  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  died  February  23,  1989,  at  home 
following  hospitalization  with  lung  cancer.  A 
Memorial  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Friends  Center 
March  18,  1989,  at  11:00  a.m. 


■ ■ ■ ADVERTISEMENTS  ■ ■ ■ 

FOR  SALE:  Passive  solar  house,  earth-bermed, 
McNeal,  AZ.  Six  rooms,  greenhouse.  Range, 
refrigerator,  washer,  aerial.  1 (707)  539-8137. 


CASA  DE  LOS  AMIGOS  NEEDS  HELP 

Directors  and  Assistants  required  for  Quaker  center 
for  travellers  and  volunteer  workers.  Service  opportu- 
nity. Housing,  maintenance  provided.  Spanish 
essential.  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132, 
03060  Mexico,  DF. 


HOST  SEARCH  FOR  FRIENDS  CENTER,  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  Meeting  is  seeking  a Friendly 
couple  for  the  position  of  Host  and  Hostess,  in 
exchange  for  a rent-free  apartment  in  the 
meetinghouse.  If  interested,  write  San  Francisco 
Host/Hostess  Search  Committee,  c/o  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94121. 


Do  You  Read 
A Friendly  Letter 
Every  Month? 

If  not,  maybe  you  should.  Few  Quaker  publications  have  caused 
as  much  talk  and  controversy  per  page  as  A Friendly  Letter  since 
it  first  appeared  in  1 981 . That’s  because  it  has  brought  a growing 
number  of  readers  a unique  series  of  searching,  crisply  written 
reports  on  today’s  key  Quaker  issues  and  events,  in  a convenient 
newsletter  format.  Many  of  these  reports  have  been  the  first  and 
some  the  only  coverage  of  these  important  topics.  A year’s 
subscription  (12  issues)  is  $13.95;  sample  copies  free  from  A 
Friendly  Letter,  P.Q.  Box  1 361 , Dept.  B3,  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 . 


PLANNING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 

TOWN  PLANNING 
SITE  ANALYSIS 
ENERGY  EFFICIENT  DESIGN 
NON-TOXIC  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ARCHITECT  PAUL  HARRIS 

P.O.BOX  5243  SANTA  ROSA  CA  95402  (707)  546  0432 
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Coordinator  Sought  for 
Children’s  Program  at  PYM 

The  Children’s  Program  needs  a coordinator  to 
direct  the  program  at  this  year’s  session  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  August  6 - 12,  at  La  Verne  University 
in  La  Verne,  California  (near  Claremont).  Duties 
include  hiring  staff,  supervising  staff  during  Yearly 
Meeting,  working  with  parents  and  making  sure 
equipment  and  supplies  needed  for  the  program  are 
there.  The  salary  is  $800. 

Registration,  meals,  and  housing  fees  are  not 
included.  Interested  persons  should  contact  Arden 
Pierce  at  3498  South  Court,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94306. 
Telephone:  (415)  494' 1631. 


Honored  Friend 

Anne  White  a member  of  Boulder  Meeting  (CO), 
and  past  Clerk  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
recently  honored  by  having  a hiking  and  horseback 
trail  named  after  her. 

She  has  a particular  interest  in  hiking  and  has  been 
active  in  efforts  to  preserve  open  space,  especially  in 
the  Boulder  County  area.  She  served  for  10  1/2  years 
on  the  Parks  and  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee  of 
Boulder  County.  The  Anne  U.  White  Trail  will 
eventually  be  met  by  another  trail  that  will  link  it 
with  Bald  Mountain  Scenic  Area. 

Anne  White’s  commitment  to  environmental  and 
scenic  resources  has  been  abundantly  expressed  over 
the  period  of  time  since  she  first  went  to  Boulder  from 
Chicago  with  her  husband,  geographer  Gilbert  White, 
in  1957.  When  she  spoke  at  the  dedication  ceremony 
for  the  trail,  she  said  that  “Soon  we  came  to  observe 
that  what  people  enjoy  they  tend  to  destroy.  It  was 
clear  that  it  would  take  a community  effort  to 
preserve  openess  — not  just  individual  effort . . ..  The 
program  of  open  space  is  by  no  means  finished.  We 
need  to  stick  with  it.” 

[Excerpted  from  the  Sunday  Camera,  Dec.  25,  1988] 
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Calendar 

March  1989 

10-12  PYM  Peace  Committee  sponsors  a weekend 
of  fellowship,  reflection  and  peace  witness  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  Contact:  Linda  Dunn  (714)  682- 
5364  or  David  Hartsough  (415)  752-7766. 

1 0"  1 2 PYM  Unity  with  Nature  Committee 
sponsors  Quaker  Center  Conference  on  “The  Rapture 
...  or  An  Earth  Restored,”  enlarging  our  spiritual 
awareness  of  the  sacredness  of  Earth  and  all  God’s 
creation.  Weekend  cost  is  $70.00.  Contact:  Box 
686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005,  phone  (408)  336-8333. 
17-19  FWCC  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Kirkwood 
Civic  Center  Hotel  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Theme: 
“Justice,  Peace,  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation.”  For 
more  information  contact  Sharli  Powers  Land,  (215) 
241-7250. 

25-26  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting,  Albuquer- 
que Meeting,  Host. 

3 1- Apr  2 “Resting  in  God:  Deepening  Our  Experi- 
ence of  Worship”  with  Doug  Gwyn  and  Dorian  Petrie, 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  Contact:  (408)  336- 
8333.  This  will  be  a silent  retreat. 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Presiding  Clerk,  Hermione 
Baker,  underwent  surgery  February  9,  1989,  for  what 
appeared  to  be  the  successful  removal  of  cancer  from 
the  liver.  After  February  19,  Hermione  will  be  at 
home  at  8885  Frontera  Ave.,  Yucca  Valley,  CA 
92284.  Notes  are  welcome.  Stratton  Jacquette,  past 
Clerk  of  PYM,  is  acting  as  Clerk  in  Hermione’s 
^temporary  absence. ^ 


